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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


This institution is located about a half of a mile from 
the Connecticnt river in Hanover, Grafton county, New 
Hampshire. Its immediate site is the easterly side of a 
large and beautiful plain, around which stands the vil- 
lage—elevated, and commanding an extensive and agree- 
able prospect of the highly picturesque scenery of the ad- 
jaceat country. 

Its history is singular and curious. It owes its exis- 
tence to the philanthropic exertions of the Rev. Eleazar 
Wheelock, D.D. of Lebanon in Connecticut, for the im- 
provement and education of the Indians. This gentle- 
man, observing the distrust and dislike with which the 
English were received among them, formed the design of 
establishing a seminary for the preparation of teachers 
from among the natives themselves, who might, therefore, 
teturn to them qualified for all the duties of instructing, 
while they would be free from the difficulties, which their 
prejudices and enmities threw in the way of the English 
missionary. His representations were favorably received 
by the community, and his efforts assisted by donations 
ftom many individuals who regarded with pity the unhap- 
py condition of the unfortunate aboriginals. The school 
was first opened in Lebanon, and from the name of the 
most liberal of its patrons, called Moor’s school. After 
an experiment of some years, however, during which that 
part of the country had become thickly settled, its foun- 
der took the resolution of changing its location for one near- 
er the frontiers, when its immediate object might be more 
successfully prosecuted, and the rfatives more easily induc- 
edto avail themselves of its privileges. When his pur- 
pose became generally known, very liberal proposals were 
made by several of the then colonies to induce him to lo- 
cate it within their limits. ‘That of Governor Wentworth 
however, appeared to combine most of the advantages 
which he sought, and accordingly its present site was se- 
lected in the province of New Hampshire. Together with 
about twenty students he set off for Hanover, then an en- 
tire wilderness. For the purpose of enabling him to re- 
ceive donations, as well as of rendering it more perma- 
nent and more extensively useful, he solicited, and through 
the influence of the governor, obtained a charter for the 
establishment of a college with all the usual privileges and 
immunities—thus presenting the singularly curious and 
anomalous spectacle, of an incorporated literary institu- 
tion in the midst of the forest, remote from civilzed so- 
ciety, where instruction was to be given in the polished 
compositions of the Greek and Roman languages, in log 
huts, and amid the lairs of wild beasts—and affording a 
striking though an extremely interesting contrast between 
the condition of its earlier students, and that of those who 
resort to that pleasant village and throng its spacious and 
convenient Halls at the present day. Perhaps, indeed, 
No institution now combines more conveniences for the 
student and means of acquiring an education, with fewer 
of the causes, which discommode and interrupt its 
pursuit. 

_ There are connected with the college and engaged in 
its immediate instruction, besides the President, five Pro- 








fessors, and a Tutor. The libraries contain about 15,000 
of well selected and valuable volumes of Books, and which 
are constantly increasing. The number of students is 
from 170 to 200.—American Magazine. 
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Tue Contrast. 














It was an April morning. The beams of the rising sun 
were brightly gilding the domes and spires of Boston, and 
fantastically illuminating the wreaths of smoke that curled 
gracefully over the city. The tide of living beings from 
the surrounding country were setting in with a steadily 
increasing flow, and the great heart of business had com- 
menced its mighty pulsations, and was sending forth its 
first streams of activity and life. It was at this hour that 
a stage coach rapidly wound its way through the streets 
of the city, collecting its passengers for the day’s journey. 
Once more it stopped, and admitting two young ladies, 
completed its number. The driver mounted his box, and 
by astartling crack of the whip, seemed to remind his 
horses that now all was ready for a speedy arrival at the 
place of their destination. 

“‘Our house is very smoky,” said the lively Martha 
Parker, one of the young ladies who had last entered, in 
apology for her companion’s inflamed cheeks, and swollen 
eyes, while a certain redness and moisture about her own, 
proved that she had not been entirely insensible to the 
annoyance. 

‘The passengers seated in the inside of the coach were 
nine in number, all school girls, and all excepting two, 
previously acquainted. Yet after the usual salutations, 
there prevailed an unbroken silence. Each seemed ab- 
sorbed in her own meditations, and by a strange coinci- 
dence, most of the company seemed to have been afflicted 
with smoky houses, or something producing a like effect, 
for through the shade of green veils many glazed cheeks 
and tearful eyes were discggerable. 

The coach had rattled over the pavements of the city, 
crossed Cambridge bridge, whose view of dark blue spark- 
ling waters, and fresh sea breezes were most refreshing, 
and entered the beautiful environs of Cambridge, when 
there seemed to be a little change in the feelings of its 
inmates. Veils were thrown back, general observations 
exchanged, now and then smiles.ghased away the clouds 
from countenances hitherto tearful and sad, and there 
seemed to prevail a general, though tacit acknowledgment, 
that it is the best philosophy to conform to circumstances 
with as good a grace as possible. 

Before many hours had passed, most of the company, 
doubtless, improved the opportunity of studying the phy- 
siognomy, and mentally noting down observations on the 
character of the two strangers to whom allusion has been 
made, who were henceforth to be our schoolmates and 
companions. One was a girl apparently about sixteen 





years of age, dressed ‘neatly and respectably, 
ments whose texture and general plainness‘f appeargnte, 
indicated a careful: regatd’ Yo €¢oncnty.: Het figire wore 
little approximation .to:symimetry, and her face was unu- 
sually plain and uninteresting. Dull brown hair, small 
light eyes, sallow complexion, high cheek bones, and an 
insignificantly small nose and mouth, were the general 
outlines of her appearance. She was evidently diffident 
and reserved, for she made no attempt at conversation her- 
self, and if addressed, answered in the most concise man- 
ner possible. 

By her side sat a girl, of whom we fear a faithful de- 
scription will appear like a fictitious exaggeration. If our 
readers will combine a figure of delicate moulding, with a 
complexion transparently fair, features of faultless propor- 
tions, large liquid blue eyes, and shining waves of the sun- 
niest hair, they will form a beau-ideal of the appearance of 
Fanny Hastings. In repose, her face was doll-like in its 
expression, but her smiles were so winning, that you would 
give her credit for a warm heart, if not for a lofty intel- 
lect. Her carriage was graceful, and her deportment ea- 
sily polite, while her dress and general appearance beto- 
kened that she was accustomed to ease aud affluence. 
‘* What a contrast,” remarked Anna Lincoln to me, as we 
stood aside from the rest of the party, at one of the sta- 
tions, where we obtained new relays of horses, ‘we will 
take care they shall not sit together again, for it is really 
pitiable to see that unfortunate being by the side of one so 
beautiful.” 

The day wore wearily on, and after a tedious ride of 
fifty miles, we arrived at the pleasant village in which was 
situated the R. Female Seminary. Here was to be our 
residence for the coming term of four months, and al- 
though to many, in whose hearts all the fond endearments 
of home were yet vividly fresh, this was a gloomy fore- 
boding, yet amid the greetings of old companions, the se- 
lection of rooms, the unpacking and arranging of the con- 
tents of trunks and bandboxes, the general tone of spirits 
revived, while there were cherished many visions of school- 
day happiness. As term after term glided away, we learn- 
ed the personal history of the strangers, and became ac- 
quainted with their characters. 

Emily Davis was the daughter of a respectable and in- 
dustrious mechanic, and the eldest of a large family of 
brothers and sisters. She was of a contemplative mind, 
and from her earliest years, reading and study had been 
her chief delight; and so great was her mental craving 
for knowledge, and her desire to enjoy the advantages of 
education, that her indulgent parents, by dint of many 
sacrifices, had placed her in the seminary at R. Most dil- 
igently did she improve her advantages, for she prized 
them according to their true value. She had a strong and 
well-balanced mind, an affectionate heart which shrank 
instinctively from inflicting mental pain, as truly as from 
receiving it. But she was most marked by her individu- 
ality of character. She thought for herself, always using 
her own judgment upon every subject on which she was 
called to think or act, and yet she cherished a high regard 
for the opinions of others, wiser and better than herself. 
She stood upon her own footing, and was not easily mov- 
ed. Her opinions once formed, she abided by them; her 
principles established, she acted upon them with a moral 
courage and independence of what others might think or 
say, that could command nought but admiration and re- 
spect. And yet this was done so meekly, so unostenta- 
tiously, with an entire unconsciousness that her character 
was formed to sway others, rather than to be swayed, 
that love mingled with the esteem with which she.was re- 
garded. Most brightly and constantly also, did the prin- 
ciples of her Christian profession shine in her daily life. 
Her voice was never silent in our praying circle, as when 
in the twilight or moonlight hour, she could gain access 
to the ear of an unconverted associate. In short, it was 
Emily Davis who never failed in a recitation, never broke 
a rule, never seemed to neglect a duty, never received a 
reproof. 

Fanny Hastings had been bereft of both her parents at 
the age of three years, and committed to the charities of 
an orphan asylum. It was there that Mr. and Mrs. Has- 
tings, who had no childrea of their own, had seen the lit- 
tle orphan, and struck with her exceeding beauty, had de- 
termined upon adopting her. She was accordingly taken 
to her new home, where she had been reared in all the 
appliances of wealth, and in fond, though injudicious in- 
dulgences. Her foster parents had always sought to pro- 
cure for her every advantage of education, but at the age 
of sixteen she was so deficient in the common rudiments 
of knowledge, that as a last resort they determined upon 
a boarding school, and accordingly she was sent to the 
R. Seminary. She said she was a luckless being, who 
never happened to do anything right; always tardy. al 
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ways deficient in her lessons, and inveriably doing the 
things she ought not to do, and leaving undone the things 
she ought todo. She was by no means deficient in men- 


' again to her home and her love. 


_ than in vain to make such a proposal. 


tal qualities, as was often tested by her enjoyment of the | 


beautiful in nature and art, of which she seemed to have 
an instinctive and delicate perception; and often, if her 
teacher could succeed in commanding her attention for a 
sufficient length of time to enforce a lesson, she under- 
stood as clearly and acquired as readily as any one. But 
she had no power over her own mind. It was as fickle 


and unstable as water. She seemed incapable of decid- | cars swiftly sped through the wealthy town of C. 


ing for herself in the most trivial matters, and was con- 
stantly seeking the advice of those about -her. Yet we 
could not help loving Fanny, for ste. was always pleasant, 
never self-willed or angry... Her thoughtless conduct 
brought upoy her many and grievous reproofs, which she 
received most meekly, as knowing she deserved them, yet 
she forgot they had been given, as their sound died upon 
her ear. And when sometimes by the utmost stretch of 
politeness we could not restrain a hearty laugh at her egre- 
gious blunders, she forbore to take the slightest offence. 

In the graduating class that was about to leave the in- 
stitution, Emily Davis, whose talents had been brightened 
by the constant polish of study, ranked first in point of 
scholarship, whilst she was also its most respected and be- 
loved member. Her influence over the school, of which 
she had been three years a pupil, was so great, that with 
many her sanction of any opinion or course of action was 
a sufficient recommendation for its adoption, whilst her 
example was considered the very standard of excellence. 
She had been educating herself for a teacher, and such 
was the confidence cherished in her qualifications, that 
several situations were offered her, even before she had 
completed her course of study. ’ 

The last day of the term at length came. Emily-pass- 
ed the ordeal of a protracted and close examination in her 
various studies with so strong a proof of mental discipline 
and intellectual attainment, as to elicit a general murmur 
of satisfaction, while poor Fanny, who happened to be 
called upon immediately after one of Emily’s most success- 
ful recitations, was so entirely at fault,so utterly destitute 
of an idea, that an expression of commiseration for her 
awkward position was plainly visible among the audience. 
Again my friend Anna touched my arm, and whispered, 
“What a contrast !” 

In a few months after, Fanny left school, she often met 
in her walks a stranger, who after several futile attempts 
at acquaintance, at last introduced himself to her as a 
Spaniard of distinction, making the tour of our country in 
a humble style, for the purpose of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the various classes of society. He assured 
her, he was captivated by her beauty, and eventually of- 
fered her his hand, with most alluring descriptions of his 
home, among the sunny hills of Spain. Fanny believed 
him. She had always taken the statements of others upon 
trust. She had never thought for herself; never exam- 
ined and weighed assertions that were made to her; why 

sould she now. Her parents were informed of her ac- 
quaintance with the distinguished foreigner, and enquir- 
ing into his true character, they assured her he was a base 
impostor, and directed her never to see him again, on pain 
of being disinherited and disowned. She believed them 
while they were talking, and thought she would have no 
further acquaintance with Medena. But again he con- 
trived opportunities of meeting her, again told his stories 
with a fresh glare of splendor, and eventually persuaded 
her to elope with him. They were married in a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and immediately departed from Fanny’s 
native city. 

Two years had passed away when Mrs. Hastings, dur- 
ing several weeks spent in the city of P. called upon an 
early friend whom she had not seen for several years. As 
she waited in the drawing room, a waiting maid entered 
to say that Mrs. Manson would meet her in a few mo- 
ments, and as Mrs. Hastings lifted her eye to the messen- 
ger, her surprise may be readily conceived when she be- 
held before her, the former child of her adoption, the dis- 
owned Fanny. 

Fanny’s first impulse, was evidently to throw her arms 
about the neck of her whom she had so long called moth- 
er, but a sudden sense of the relation then existing be- 
tween them restrained her, and sinking upon a seat, she 
covered her face with her hands and sobbed aloud. Mrs. 
Hastings, deeply moved by her grief, was just about to 
approach her with words of kindness, when the lady of 
the house entered, and Fanny hastily left the room. 

In the conversation that ensued, Mrs. Manson informed 
her visitor that several months before, Fanny had been re- 
commended to her as an object of charity. She had found 
her in a miserable attic, surrounded by every mark of des- 
titution and suffering. Her husband had deserted her 
while in her lap lay an infant daughter of some six months, 
strikingly inheriting its mother’s beauty, although wasting 
away under the influence of a violent disease. It soon 
died, and in compassion for the forlorn mother, the kind- 
hearted Mrs. M. had offered her a vacant situation as 
waiting maid in her own house. ‘‘ She has now been with 
me three months,” continued Mrs. Manson, “ and althouch 
her extreme thoughtlessness and want of judgment often 
occasions me great annoyance, yet she seems so grateful 

for the interest I have taken in her welfare, and so anx- 
ious to serve me, that I trust by the exercise of patience 
on my part, she may yet become useful to herself and to 
me.” 
Mrs. Hastings left her friends with sadness. The im- 
pulse of her own heart was, to redeem her own beloved 
Fanny from the necessity of servitude, and receive her 


But she knew her hus- 
band’s decision of character, and felt it would be worse 
There was no al- 
ternative. She must leave her whom she had reared as a 
daughter, and whom she had fondly hoped would prove an 
ornament to society, in the capacity of a serving maid, 
and her highest hopes for her must henceforth be that she 
might learn to discharge the duties of her station, so as to 


| save herself from utter destitution. 


| 


It was on a beautiful summer morning that a train of 
You 
have a flourishing academy here,” remarked a passenger 
to his neighbor,*who*had entered at the last station, and 
was evidently known by the speaker to be a resident of 
the town. 

‘It is now in a most prosperous condition,” replied the 
person addressed, ‘especially the female department. 
Under the present instructress, who has been with us for 
two years, it has been steadily increasing in numbers, in- 
terest and prosperity, and if we can retain her services, we 
hope to make it an extensive organ of usefulness. She has 
a weight and dignity of character that renders her influ- 
ence over her pupils unlimited, while her deep interest in 
their welfare, and warm Christian love, is tending to edu- 
cate them for the future as well as the present. She pos- 
sesses universal confidence, and is regarded as an orna- 
ment and a blessing to our community.” 

The eulogised instructress was Emily Davis. As I lis- 
tened to the conversation, | thought of the history of poor 
Fanny, and the involuntary exclamation almost escaped 
my lips, “* What a contrast!” 

Let the young girl who is depending merely upon beau- 
ty, grace, accomplishments, as any of the adventitious cir- 

stances of fortnne, remember that the time will come, 
when these now bfilliant possessions will avail her not. 
The hour is approaching, when she must think, examine, 
and decide for herself. Let her remember that woman 
needs firm principles of action, and an individuality of 
character, without which she will be tossed about upon 
the breezes of life, the sport of every passing circum- 
s.ance. And let her remember upon whom God has not 
bestowed the gift of beauty, that by the exercise of firm 
and correct principles, she may beautify her spirit with a 
grace that may attract and bind other minds with an in- 
fluence, lasting as cternity. ABBIE. 

Edgartown. 


—— 
comfortable circumstances, but afterward lost all their 
property. The old gentleman died; and afterward she 
lost her eyesight, and has been blind ever since.” 

The lady uttered an exclamation of pity and surprise, 
Her heart smote he; and the contrast between her situa. 
tion and that of the desolate one before her melted he; 
heart. 

The lady sprang forward, and proffered her assistance. 
The sweet voice of the blind woman thanked her for her 
kindness, and invited her in when she reached home. 
She accepted her invitation, for she seemed irresistibly 
attracted toward the desolate and unhappy one, as she 
supposed her. She led the way into a small room, in 
which stood a black stove. One dim light burned upoy 
the table, by which Sarah was sewing industriously. 

‘A kind lady, Sarah, who helped me up the steps,” 
said Mrs. Budd, and Sarah begged her to be seated. 

“‘Have you had a good meeting; mother?” asked 
Sarah. 

“A good meeting, Sarah? Yes, blessed be God! My 
soul drank of the river of his pleasures, and I sat in his 
sanctuary with great delight, and his word was most sweet 
unto my taste. The minister spoke of Jesus as the gift 
of God—the unspeakable gift to a ruined world. 

““ The unspeakable gift! O well may it be called so! 
The tongue of angels could not express its value; the 
heart of the redeemed alone can feel it; and even we can. 
not feel it fudly yet. But we shall understand it all when 
we know as we are known—when this corruption shall put 
on incorruption, and this mortal immortality. Blessed 
state, prepared for those who know'God, who do his will, 
who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and who love his 
appearing !”” 

‘** Excuse my mother, madam,” said Sarah, in a low 
voice, to the lady, who sat listening with astonishment to 
what she heard ; “‘ when she speaks of her Saviour, she 
forgets everything else.” 

“Excuse her! O, I never heard anything like it! 
And is she always so happy 2” 

“Yes, madam, I may say always. If for a moment 
anything disagreeable occurs, she turns her thoughts to 
her Bible and her Saviour, and all is forgotten.” 

**O she is the happiest person I ever saw,’’ said the la. 
dy bursting into tears. ‘If I could feel like her, I should 
be willing to be poor, and blind, and old too!’’ 

[S. S. Advocate. 
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AFFLICTED BUT NOT FORSAKEN. 


Poor old woman! I hear some of my readers exclaim ; 
and those who have no idea of a happiness beyond the vi- 
cissitudes of earth may well lavish their sympathy upon 
the blind widow. But that heart was yet the seat of 
peace; nay, more; of joy—pure and undefiled; as out- 
ward things were excluded, the inner eye was purified and 
brightened. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” And Mrs. Budd, indeed, beheld him. 
He was her all in all. Earthly things, dimmed and ob- 
scured before, were now entirely shut out. The word of 
God was more than ever her delight. If any uninspired 
person ever entered fully into the feelings of the Psalmist, 
when he wrote the one hundreth and nineteenth Psalm, it 
was she. Hour after hour she would sit repeating aloud 
the words of Scripture. It became like her native lan- 
guage to her—the only one in which she thought and 
spoke. 

Sarah and her little boys were all kindness and atten- 
tion to her. Her grandsons were uncommonly fine chil- 
dren ; and it was beautiful and affecting to see how ten- 
derly they guided her steps to God’s house, when the Sab- 
bath service, or thgsweekly lecture and prayer meeting 
came. After they had done this year after year, she be- 
came so familiar with the path, that she did not fear to go 
alone, and might often be seen taking her solitary way 
with only her cane for her support. 

One cold night a young lady had been sent to the meet- 
ing by asense of wretchedness and dissatisfaction with 
everything around her. She was crushed by disappointed 
hopes ; and her heart in the spirit, if not in the language 
of Jonah, was saying to the Author of her lot, ‘‘ Do I not 
well to be angry, even unto death?” She sat with bowed 
head and falling tears. The word did not reach her heart, 
for she did not listen ; she only mused upon her own ru- 
ined hopes. All had not been continued to her, and she 
felt as if there was nothing The meeting closed, and 
she, with a female attendant, was returning to her home 
through an unfreqnented street. Wild and fearful feel- 
ings raged in her soul. There was grief, there was bit- 
terness, there was desolation, but there was no resig- 
nation. 

A woman of low stature walked before her with trem- 
bling and unsteady steps. The snow crackled beneath 
her feet, and the wind blew aside her scanty cloak. 

** Who is that walking before us?” asked the lady. 

“Tt is Mrs. Budd, the poor blind woman up the street,” 
was the reply. 

“* Blind and alone on such an evening. Why is that?” 

“Her daughter has to work day and night to support 
her mother and children ; that, I suppose, is the reason 
she is alone.” 

“‘Has she but one child?” asked the lady, becoming 
interested by the account.of the blind woman. 

‘Only one. She had one other, who was a very beau- 





tiful girl, but she died young. They were then in very 
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ORIGINAL. 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


In a thinly settled, but productive town situated near 
the westeru boundary of Maine, there lived some twenty 
years ago, an old and highly respectable farmer, whom | 
shall designate by the name of Squire Williams. He wa; 
quite rich for a farmer in that wild and comparatively un- 
cultivated country ; but his wealth lay chiefly in land, as 
a large share of the township in which he resided, was in 
his possession. ‘The Squire carried on a large farm him- 
self, and raised many horses, cattle and sheep for the mar- 
ket, besides a large variety of fruit, vegetables and a 
plentiful quantity of grain, such as Indian corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, and barley, which he carried to the seaport towns 
and exchanged for tea, coffee, sugar, molasses and many 
other necessaries, which his farm did not afford. Besides 
this farm he owned some eight or ten other farms which 
he used to let out, to such farmers as did not possess the 
means to have a farm of-their own, to the halves ; that is, 
he received one half of the produce of the farms as the 
rent, and the occupants retained the other half as their 
share for the labor of raising it. One of these. farms the 
Squire rented to a poor, hard working man by the name 
of Simon Hollingsworth who had a large family that was 
nearly dependent on him for support; and to obtain for 
them the necessaries of life, he was compelled to labor 
very hard from morning till night, and it was no uncon- 
mon case for him to spend many of the hours in toilsome 
labor, which were intended for sweet sleep, which ever re- 
freshes both body and mind, and prepares them for great- 
er and nobler exertions. 

Mr. Hollingsworth had one fine large field of Indian 
corn, which in due time filled and ripened, and plainly 
told the industrious farmer, as well as every passer by, 
that its owner was to be richly rewarded for his labor in 
its cultivation ; for long before the autumnal frost had paid 
its annual visit to the farmers of New England it was out 
of the way of being injured by it, for the bright golden 
ears of corn were to be seen, with the husks removed from 
them, in every part of the field. It was in fact, by far 
the best field of corn raised in that township that year. 

In the month of October, Mr. Hollingsworth harvested 
his corn and carried it tothe barn. In a small field ad: 
joining the barn there was a small knoll, rising some two 
feet above the level ground ; and a short distance from the 
knoll there was also a hollow of abont the same number 0 
feet in depth. ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Hollingsworth to him- 
self, as he commenced husking the corn, ‘‘ Squire Wil 
liams is a rich old man; he has enongh of the necessaries 
of life, yes and to spare, and doesn’t have to work hard 
for them, either, while I am a poor man and have to Jabot 
hard day and even night to obtain the means of support 
ing myself and family ;” and he wiped a tear from his 
brown, weather-beaten cheek, with the sleeve of his shirt, 








as he thought of his hard and toilsome lot. “I'll put one 


heap of the corn on the knoll and the other in the holy 
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low,” he continued after a long pause; “I'll have the 
heap on the knoll appear the largest, and when the Squire 
comes to take his choice of the heaps, I’m sure he’ll take 
it, for I’m rather inclined to believe that he never refuses 
to take all he can get, whether he get it honestly or not.” 
Mr. Hollingsworth carried out his unfortunate resolution. 
By his persevering industry the corn was soon all husked, 
and the heap on the knoll was to all appearances consid- 
erable larger than the one in the hollow, when in fact, it 
was about two thirds as large. 

The next day Squire Williams came along that way and 
took the opportunity to call and see histenant. Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth informed him that he had got the corn all husk- 
ed out, and that he wanted him to take his choice of the 
heaps, as he wished to carry his into the corn-barn. The 
Squire walked out to the corn with Mr. Hollingsworth and 
after looking at the corn and praising him for his industry 
by which he had raised so good a crop, he said, ‘‘ One of 
the heaps is rather larger than the other, isn’t it, Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth ?” 

“ft may be alittle,” said Mr. Hollingsworth, slowly. 
After a short pause the Squire continued. 

“Mr, Hollingsworth, you are a good and industrious ten- 
ant as ever I had on any of my farms; you have done as 
well by the land as I could have reasonably expected, or 
even wished, and I think it has improved under your cul- 
tivation, instead of growing poorer, as it often does under 
many of my tenants; to do all this you have labored hard— 
very hard, and as a slight reward for your industry you 
may have that heap as it is surely the largest,” said the 
Squire pointing to the corn on the knoll, ‘and may kind 
Heaven bless you and yours.” 

Mr. Hollingsworth bowed slowly, as if engaged in deep 
thonght, and a suppressed “thank ye, sir,’ escaped his 
lips, though it found no response from his heart. 

Squire Williams mounted his horse, and bidding Mr. 
Hollingsworth good day, he rode away highly pleased 
with his tenant. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Hollingsworth as soon as the Squire 
had left him, “‘! have this day learned a lesson that I 
never shall forget-—a good lesson, ‘‘ Deal honestly with 
all,’ shall be my motto through after life, for now I know 
by experience that “ Honesty is the best policy.” ERwin. 

















Obituary. 











SUDDEN DEATH. 


We are aware that it is not very agreeable to children 
to talk to them about Death. They have heard death 
called the ‘‘ King of terrors,” and have seen pictures of 
death with a scythe in one arm and a hand of bones, and 
have seen persons who were dead lying cold and still in 
their coffins, and they do not like to hear anything said 
about death. But as no age is exempt from sickness and 
death, it is well to have right impressions on the subject. 

The wicked are afraid to die, because God has been 
“angry with them every day;’ but the Christian can 
sing and shout for joy on the bed of death, becanse Christ, 
the believer’s hope, has taken the sting of death away. 
O how important it is to love God with all the heart, and 
serve him with all the soul, that “to die may be gain,” 
and earth exchanged for heaven. 

It is infinitely important to be always ready to die. We 
know not what a day or hour may bring forth. Sometimes 
persons die in the street. Sometimes in bed at night, and 
sometimes they are instantly killed. If we live every day 
in the love and fear of God, sudden death will have less 
fears for us. We may even “ desire to be absent from the 
body, that we may be present withthe Lord.’’ Lingering 
sickness and the Christian’s death-bed, are often scenes 
of most thrilling interest and of great joy; such was the 
death of Dr. Payson. Let us live the life of the righteous, 
that our end may be like his. 











Benevolence. 


THE LOOKING GLASS. 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D, 

“I’m sorry I gave away my gun; I want it now,” said 
James to his mother, as he sat in the midst of his numer- 
ous toys. 

‘“* Have you nothing else to play with ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, but I want that.” 

** What particular use do you wish to make of it?” 

‘TI don’t know—but I want it.’”’ 

‘Did yeu not give it away of your own accord ?” 





“© Yes, ma’am; but I did not think I should ever want 
it then.” 

“« And was that the reason why you gave it away 1” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘T am very sorry to see such a disposition in you ; it is 
selfish, very selfish. If you never give away anything ex- 
cept what you regard as of no use to you, what benevo- 
lence or liberality is there in the act? 
be very unhappy all your life, if you do not overcome this 
disposition. Selfish persons are always unhappy. They 
are never beloved. God will not let them be happy.” 

A few days after he had this conversation with his moth- 
er, she was preparing to visit 2 friend who lived in an ad- 
joining township. Her friend had a son about the age of 
James. He had been to see James once, and was aston- 
ished at the number of playthings which he possessed. 

‘“* Mother, what shall I send little Stedman ?”’ 


“I don’t know; you are not obliged to send him any | 


thing.” 

‘“« But don’t you think he would like to have me send 
him something ?” 

‘“No doubt he would; little boys love to have play- 
things, and I suppose he has very few.” 

“Why don’t his father get them for him ?”’ 

‘* He is not able to.” 

‘*Isn’t he a good man ?” 

‘** Yes, he is a very good man.” 

“Why don’t the Lord give him more money then?” 

‘* He does not see fit to. 
goods in proportion to the goodness of men.” 

‘1 think I shnuld like to send Stedman something.” 

** Why do you wish to send him something?” 

**To make him feel happy, ma’am.” 

‘“‘T am very glad that you feel that desire. Now if you 
wish to perform a benevolent act, select something which 
you value, use some self-denial, and be sure and not be 
sorry for it afterwards.” 

Now the thing that James prized most of all his toys, 
was a little looking-glass. It was about as large as his 
hand, and had a gilt paper frame, and red morocco on the 
back side. ‘ Now,” thought he, ‘ Stedman had rather 


have that than anything I have, and J had rather part with + 


anything I have than that; but I believe I will send it, 
and T wont be sorry for it afterwards.” 

So he took it down from the little nail on which it was 
hanging, and looked into it for a long time, and turned it 
over, and admired its red back, and looked into it again, 
and then carried it to his mother. 

‘* Mother, if you please, I will send my looking-glass.”” 

‘* You may send what you choose. But have you con- 
sidered it well?” 


My son, you will | 


He does not bestow worldly ; 


to him how it was, and then he got over his pouting. Af- 
ter this, he had many pleasant rides, but no more over- 
turns. He also received a present of a sled from a little 
boy, which pleased him very much; though he liked to 
draw it himself, better than to be drawn upon it. He was 
very unwilling to come away from his grandmother’s, and 
said he wanted to live there always. However, he did not 
wish to stay without his father and mother, so when the 
time came to go home, he set off with them. x. P. H. 
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INFLUENCE OF CHILDREN. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
‘© A little child shall lead them.” 


One cold market morning, I looked into a milliner’s 
i shop, and there I saw a hale, hearty, well-browned young 
‘fellow from the country, with his long cart whip, and a 

lion shag coat, holding up some little matter, and turning 

it about on his great fist. And what do you suppose it 
was? A baby’s bonnet. A little soft, blue satin hood, 
with a swan’s down border, white as the new fallen snow, 





. with a frill of rich blonde around the edge. 


By his side stood a very pretty woman, holding with no 
small pride the baby—for evidently it was the baby. Any 
one could read that fact in every glance, as they looked 
at each other, and the little hood, and then at the large 
blue unconscious eyes, and fat dimpled cheeks of the little 
one. It was evident that neither of them had ever seen a 
baby like that before ! 

“ But really, Mary,” said the young man, “ isn’t three 
dollars very high ?”’. 

Mary very prudently said nothing, but taking the little 
bonnet, tied it on to the little head, and held up the baby. 
The man looked, and grinned, and without another word 
down went the three dollars—all that the last week’s but- 
ter came to; and as they walked out of the shop, it is 
hard to say which looked the most delighted with the bar- 

ain. 

** Ah!’ thought I, “a little child shall lead them!” 

Another day, as I was passing a carriage factory along 
one of our back streets, I saw a young mechanic at work 
on a wheel. The rough body of a carriage stood beside 
him—and there, wrapped up snugly, all hooded and cloak- 
ed, sat a little dark-eyed girl, about a year old, playing 


- with a great shaggy dog. As I stopped, the man looked 


up from his work and turned admiringly towards his little 
companion, as much as to say, “See what I have got 





‘“‘ Yes, mother, I have thought it all over.” 

*‘ And you have fully made up your mind to practise the | 
self-denial, and not regret it when it is gone?” 

‘© Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“ Well, { will take it to him, and I have no doubt he 
will be delighted with it ;” and she looked so happy that 
James felt that he had already begun to receive a reward 
for his self-denial. 

He missed his looking-glass very often; but then he 
would think of the great happiness it gave little Stedman. 
“Tt makes him more happy than it would me, and my giv- 
ing it, made mother happy.” In this way he conquered 
whenever he was tempted to regret his liberality. 

Some one may wish to know if this was the only time 
that James practised self-denial. I answer, No. We 
should naturally expect that one who made so good a be- 
ginning would continue in welldoing. It cost him some 
effort, as was to be expected; but ere long he learned 
from experience the pleasures of self-denial and of true 
benevolence.— The Lost Lamb. 











Nursery. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


Seconp Series.—No. 3. 


EDDY’S SLEIGH-RIDE. 


One day, while Eddy was at his grandmamma’s, he 
went to ride in a sleigh with his father and mother. There 
was a great deal of snow on the ground, and the horse 
went fast, and he enjoyed it highly. At last the horse took 
fright at some smoke which came suddenly into his face, 
and stopped in an instant, giving a shock to the sleigh 
which knocked Eddy and his mother off the seat, and 
struck his head against the front board of the sleigh. Ed- 
dy was considerably hurt, and began to scream pretty 
loud ; but in an instant, before they could get back on 
their seats again, the horse turned with a jerk, and threw 
Eddy and his mother out into a soft snow bank. It was 
near a mill, and the miller came out and helped them out 
of the snow, and into the mil, to dry and warm them- 
selves. He kept Eddy in his arms till they were ready to 
set off again, and then, when his mother offered to take 
him, he began to cry, and was unwilling to go to her. 
What this meant she did not know. Eddy pouted and pout- 
ed, and would not say any thing; but at last when they 
were nearly home, she heard him whispering, ‘‘ Mamma 
isn’t good, she threw Eddy out in the snow.” It appear- 
ed that the little boy did not understand anything about 
the horse’s behaviour, and thought that his mother had 
done all the mischief; that she had first thrown him 
against the fore board of the sleigh, then tossed him into 


the snow, and jumped upon him. His mother explained } 


here!” 

“Yes!” thought I, “ and if the little lady ever gets a 
glance from admiring swains as sincere as that, she will be 
lucky.” 

Ah, these children! little witches! pretty, even in all 
their faults and absyrdities! winning, even in their sins 
and iniquities! See, for example, yonder little fellow ina 
naughty fit—he has shaken his long curls over his deep 
blue eyes—the fair brow is bent in a frown—the rose-leaf 
lip is pursed up in infinite defiance—and the white shoul- 
der thrust naughtily forward. Can any but a child look so 
pretty even in their naughtiness. 

Then comes the instant change—flashing smiles and 
tears, as the good comes back all ina rush, and you are 
overwhelmed with protestations, promises and kisses ! 
They are irresistible, too, these little ones. They pull 
away the scholar’s pen—tumble about his newspapers— 
make somersets over his books, and what can he do? 
They tear up newspapers—litter the carpets—break, pull 
and upset, and then jabber unimaginable English in self- 
defence, and what can you do for yourself?” 

“fl had a child,” says the precise man, ‘ you should 
see. 

He does have a child, and his child tears up his papers, 
tumbles over his things, and pulls his nose, like all other 
children, and what has the precise man to say for him- 
self? Nothing—he is like everybody else—“ alittle child 
shall lead him !” 

Poor little children! they bring and teach us, human 
beings, more good than they get in return! How often 
does the infant, with its soft cheek and helpless hand, 
awaken a mother from worldliness and egotism, to a whole 
world of new and higher feeling! How often does the 
mother repay this, by doing her best to wipe off, even be- 
fore the time, the dew and fresh simplicity of childhood, 
and make her daughter too soon a woman of the world, as 
she has been. 

The hardened heart of the worldly man is unlocked by 
the guileless tones and simple caresses of his son—but he 
repays it, in time, by imparting to his boy all the crooked 
tricks, and hard ways, and callous maxims which have un- 
done himself. 

Go to the jail—to the penitentiary, and find there the 
wretch most sullen, brutal and hardened. Then look at 
your infant son. Such as he is to you, such to some moth- 
er was this man. ‘That hard hand was soft and delicate 
—that rough voice was tender and lisping—fond eyes fol- 
lowed him as he played—and he was rocked and cradled 
as something holy. There was a time when his heart, 
soft and unworn, might have opened to questionings of 
God, and Jesus, and been scaled with the seal of Heaven. 
But harsh hands seized it-—fierce, goblin lineaments were 
impressed upon it— and all is over with him forever. 

So of the tender weeping child is made the callous, 
heartless man—of the all-believing child, the sneering 
‘skeptic—of the beautiful and modest, the shameless and 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











abandoned—and this is what the world does for the little 
one. 

There was a time when the Divine One stocd on earth, 
and little children sought to draw near tohim. But harsh 
human beings stood between him and them, forbidding 
their approach. Ah! has it not been alwaysso? Donot 
even we, with our hard and unsubdued feelings—our 
worldly and unscriptural habits and maxims—stand like a 
dark screen between our little child and its Saviour, and 
keep, even from the choice bud of our hearts, the sweet 
radiance which might unfold it for paradise? ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,” is 
still the voice of the Son of God, but the cold world still 
closes around and forbids. When of old, the disciples 
would question their Lord of the higher mysteries of his 
kingdom, he took a little child and set him in the midst, 
as a sign of him who should be greatest in heaven. That 
gentle teacher still remains to us. By every hearth and 
fireside, Jesus still sets the little child in the midst of us! 

Wouldst thou know, O parent, what is that faith which 
unlocks heaven? Go not to wrangling polemics, or creeds 
and forms of theology, but draw to thy bosom thy little 
one, and read in that clear, trusting eye, the lesson of 
eternal life. Be only to thy God, as thy child is to thee, 
and all is done! Blessed shalt thou be, indeed, when “a 
little child shall lead thee !"’—New York Evangelist. 














1 was sitting by a window in the second story of one of the 
large boarding houses at Saratoga Springs, thinking of absent 
friends, when I heard shouts of children from the piazza beneath 
me. “Oh yes! that’s capital! so we will! Come on now! 
There’s William Hale! Come on, William, we’re going to have 
a ride on the Circular Railway. Come with us!” 

“Yes, if my mother is willing. I will run and ask her,” re- 
plied William. 

“Oh ho! so you must run and ask your ma. Great baby! 
run alongto your ma! An’t you ashamed? I didn’t ask my 
mother.” “ Nor I,” “ nor I,” added half a dozen voices. 

“Be a man, William,” cried the first voice, “Come along 
with us, if you don’t want to be called a coward as long as you 
live. Dou’t you see, we’re all waiting °” 

I leaned forward to catch a view of the children, and saw 
William standing with one foot advanced, and his hand firmly 
clenched in the midst of the group. He was a fine subject for 
a painter at that moment. His flushed brow, flashing eye, com- 
pressed lip, and changing cheek, all told how that word coward, 
was rankling in his breast. “ Will he prove himself indeed one, 
by yielding to them?” thought I. It was with breathless inter- 
est, I listened for his answer, for I feared that the evil principle 
in his heart would be stronger than the good. Butno. “I will 
not go without I ask my mother!” said the noble boy, his voice 
trembling with emotion, “and I am no coward either. I prom- 
ised her I would not go from the house without permission, and 
I shonld be a base coward if I were to tell her a wicked lie.” 

There was something commanding in his tone, which made 
the noisy children mute. It was the power of a strong soul over 
the weaker; and they involuntarily yielded him the tribute of 
respect. 

I saw him in the evening among the gathered multitude inthe 
parlor. He was walking by his mother’s side, a stately matron, 
clad in widow’s weeds. Her gentle and polished manners, and 
the rich full tones of her sweet voice, betrayed a southern birth. 


It was with evident pride she looked on her graceful boy, whose ° 


face was one of the finest I ever saw, fairly radiant with anima- 
tion and intelligenee. Well might she be proud of such a son, 
one who could dare to do right, when all were tempting to the 
wrong. I shall probably never see the brave, beautiful boy 
again, but my heart breathed a prayer that that spirit now so 
strong in its integrity might never be sullied by wordliness and 
sin, never in coming years be tempted by the multitude to evil. 
Then will he be indeed a joy to the widow’s heart—a pride and 
an ornament to his native land. Our country needs such stout, 
brave hearts, that can stand fast when the whirlwinds of tempta- 
tion gather thick and strong around them—she needs men who 
from infancy upwards have scorned to be false and recreant to 
duty. Would you, little boy, be a brave man, and a blessing to 
your country, be truthful now. Never, never tell a lie, or de- 
ceive in any manner, and then if God spares your life, you will 
be a stout hearted man, a strong and fearless champion of the 


truth. M. N. 
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PLEASANT COUNTRY RETREAT. 


A lady living in one of the pleasantest towns of Massachu- 
setts, wishes to take into her family, one or two little girls to 
board.and instruct. The lady lives in a neat white cottege, with 
a garden of bright and beautiful flowers adjoining. The tulips 
and polyanthus and daffodils are now in blossom, then there will 
be a succession of fragrant jonquils, double narcissus, white and 
blue iris, peonies with their showy flowers, then roses rich and 
bright, with all the train of beautiful companions. If you walk 
in the garden in the summer days, you will hear the humming 
sound, and see the splendid colors of little hourly visitors to the 
luxuriant honeysuckle. On a large old tree with graceful 
branches, the gold robin builds her nest; and during the long 
summer day, she pours forth music so rich, so varied, so bril- 
liant and sparkling, that we think none can exceed her song. 
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Near the cottage is a fine large green pasture, and oh! the | 
whortleberries that grow there! large, black and sweet, and so 
many of them! the little girls of Boston can never find in the 
market, berries of such flavor, as those gathered immediately 
from the bushes. Many a party of little girls can tell of the | 
pleasant hours spent in gathering the berries, and many a black 
hand and mouth has been seen returning from that pasture. 
Then there are other pleasant things in the country. Now if 
any little girl and her sister wishes to spend the summer with 
the lady, she will assist them in their Sabbath lesson, and will 
teach them to translate the interesting stories from the French 
language, if they wish it, for the “Youth’s Companion.” By di- 
recting a letter to Mr. Willis, {post paid,) any one can ascertain 
who the lady is, and where she lives. 

[The Editor acknowledges the receipt of a beautiful Bouquet 
of Flowers, from the garden above alluded to, which have been 
much admired by his friends who have seen them.] 
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PARK STREET JUVENILE MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Held a meeting on Sunday, May 15, after the close of public 
service. A large new colored map of the world was exhibited, 
with the words, “ I'he Field in the World.” “ Go preach the Gos- 
el to every creature,” encircling the top. Mr. Bumstead, the Su- 
perintendent, after asking the children some questions respect- 
ing these words, read from the last Report of the American 
Board some statements respecting the children of the Nesto- 
rians, showing their love for the school, their deep sorrow when 
it was broken up, and their joy at its being again opened, clos- 
ing with the following extract of a Letter from Mr. Stocking, a 
Missionary, dated in February last :— 

“ Among other lessons inculcated are industry, self-denial and 
benevolence. They are taught the preciousness of time, and to 
fill up the moments, not employed in exercise, in reading, knit- 
ting or other labor which may benefit themselves or others. 
Miss Fisk, having translated to them some interesting pieces 
from the Youth’s Companion, published in America, they ex- 
pressed a wish to have it sent to them for their benefit. The in- 
quiry was then made, “ How will you pay for it?” They re- 
plied that they would knit socks and send them to the editor. 
They were told that this would not be necessary; but that they 
should receve six cents a pair, and thus pay for the paper. 

Mr. Holiday, a returned Missionary, then addressed the chil- 
dren giving interesting statements of what he saw during ten 
years residence among the Nestorians, showing their ignorance 
and poverty, and great desire to receive religious instruction— 
and the meeting was closed. 
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THE COURT OF DEATH. 


Is a splendid Painting, now exhibiting at 333 Washington 
street, Boston. Descriptive Lecture in the evening. 


The following is a sketch of the remarks of Dr. Bacon of New 
Haven, before the Sabbath School scholars of his church, while 
visiting “ Peale’s Court of Death,” in that city. 

He commenced by stating the class to which it belonged as a 
painting. He spoke of the portrait, the landscape, the painted 
allegory, all these were combined in the picture before them, 
called the “ Court of Death.” The term Court signified a place 
of trial, where criminals were summoned to receive punishment 
for transgression. 

The Court in this instance was a deep, dark cavern, in the 
centre of which was death, represented as a stern judge... Here 
death was not represented, as was the old and thread-bare cus- 
tom, in the figure of a skeleton, bearing in its hand a scythe. 
In the present selection, to his mind, the artist had excelled; 
and in this character lay one of the great beauties of the picture. 
The character of a stern judge, or monarch, corresponded much 
better with the inflexibility of the decree of death. 

The first and nearest figure to death is OLp AcE, supported 
by his daughter Virtur. Old age is calm and resigned, al- 
though just in view of death. He has spent a righteous life, and 
has overcome the dread of death. In these two characters you 
see represented virtue, filial affection, piety. 

From the beginning of the world to the present time, war, as 
represented, had cursed ené devastated it; yet, the sword drip- 
ping with blood, as you see in the hand of the Warrior, was 
only one small means employed in destruction. He would have 
every one, especially the children, take notice of that part of the 
picture, and remember that military parades and the glitter of 
uniforms were all designed for war, and ended in the result here 
portrayed. 

At the side of War furiously rushed Conriacration, spread- 
ing devastation and ruin in its path; for where war reigned, 
there was no industry, and even if fields did wave with grain, 
the torches of the enemy were almost sure to destroy them. ‘he 
figure representing Famine is a female ; for where war and fam- 
ine reigned, females suffered most; the strong overcame the 
weak, trampled them down, and seized by dint of physical force, 
whatever offered to satisfy the cravings of hunger, without re- 
gard to age or sex. The reason why Puusneatn followed, was 
—- and its origin and dreaded effect familiarly por- 
trayed. 

On the other side of the picture, we saw a different scene, 
ending, however, alike in death. The first was Sensuan Piea- 
suRE, bending in angelic form and beauty, enticing a youth to 
destruction, The young man standing by her side, although 
young and in ful! health, but yielding to temptation, was as near 
to death as the old man on the other side, just stepping off into 
the waters of oblivion, Ifthere was a young man present, be- 
ginning a course of vice and pleasure, yielding to the allure- 
ments of the intoxicating cup, he would warn him to be admon- 
ished by the illustration, and to be assured that intoxication 
leads to all other vices, and is sure at last, to end in death; 
hence the most prominent figure in this group, represented 
drunkenness, as it was the first step to ruin. The young manis 
probably of that kind, who, to use their own language, mind 
their own business, and wish other people to mind theirs! But 
is he minding his own business ? 

Next comes Remorss, with his face buried in his hands, ap- 
proaching Death, yet striving to shut out the horrid reality. 
Next was Detintum Tremens, and last Surcrpeg, all of which 
followed in the train of pleasure. The artist has made a strik- 











ing figure for delirium tremens, yet it was impossible to portray 
that disease, in all its horrid reality, even if the whole canvess 
were filled with pictures in representation. 

On the left still, you observe a group of figures representing 
the remote consequences of early sensual indulgence. Apro- 
PLEXY, Fever, Consumption, Hypocnonpria, Droprsy, Gout. 
All these have been the votaries of pleasure. 





“Tue Enp or tHe Worip.”—By mistake we stated last 
week, that the Artist was employed ten years on that Painting. 
We should have said that he commenced the Painting ten years 
after his dream, and that he was constantly employed three years 
in executing his work. 
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S. Schools are admitted to the above Paintings, at a low rate. 








Variety. 











A WISE BIRD. 


A captain of a vessel had a canary which was much attached 
to him, and would perch on his hand or head. One day the cap- 
tain had several friends to dine with him; the cage door was 
opened, and the bird, after flying round the room, perched on 
the head of the captain. The party were then drinking wine, 
and he held up his glass, when the bird hopped on the edge ot 
it, and drank some of the wine. ‘I'he little creature soon felt 
the effects, and returned to the cage completely intoxicated. 
Soon after, at another party, the captain attempted the same, 
but the bird remembered what he had suffered betore, would not 
taste, but flew back to his cage. O, that we were as wise as 
birds! 
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HOW TO ACQUIRE FAME. 


Would you be remembered when you have passed off the 
stage of lite? Do good. Be kind. Whose names are men- 
tioned with gratitude? Those who were distinguished for their 
kindness and benevolence. No other fame is really worth 
seeking. Far better that your memories should perish, than to 
be a hero anda scoundrel. Who envies the name of Murat, of 
Paine, and a hundred others, who lived profligate lives and died 
like brutes? ‘The reputation of a good character and a kind 
heart alone is worth acquiring. 
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A HEARER.- 


Rev. Mr. Erskine mentions a fact which may afford many a 
useful hint to hearers of the gospel. A person who had been tu 
public worship, having returned home sooner than usual, was 
asked by another member of the family, who had not been there, 
“Ts all done?” “No,” replied he, “all is said; butall is not 
done!” How little is commonly done of all that is heard! 
“ Blessed are they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 


——orrrr eens 


EMPHASISING WORDS. 


There is a good story on the subject of emphasis. “Boy,” 
said a visiter at the house of a friend, to his little son, “step 
over the way and see how old Mrs. Brown is.” The boy did his 
errand, and on his return reported that he did not know how old 
she was, and that he might tind out by his own learning. 








Poetry. 


SPEAK NO ILL. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Nay, speak no ill! a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind ; 

And, oh! to breathe each tale we’ve heard, 
Is far beneath a noble mind. 

Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the kinder plan; 

And though but little good be known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide— 
Would fain another's fault efface ; 
How can it pleasure human pride 
To prove humanity but base? 
No: let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be 
‘To others’ failings as your own; 
If you’re the first a fault to see, 
Be not the first to make it known; 
For life is but a passing day, 
No lip may tell how brief its span ; 
Then, oh! the little time we stay, 
Let’s speak of all the best we can. 








~ 


THE PURSE OF GOLD. 


Two friends once were talking in sociable chat, 
When a purse one espied on the ground; 

“ Well, come,” said he, “thank my good fortune for that, 
What a large sum of money I’ve found!” 

“Nay, do not say J,” said his friend, “for you know 
Tis but justice to share it with me.” 

“] share it with you!” said the other, “ How so? 
He who found it the owner should be.” 

“ Be it so,” said his friend; “* but what sound do I hear? 
Stop thief! one is calling to you; 

He comes with a constable close in the rear.” 
Said the other, “O what shall we do 2” 

“Nay, do not say we,” said his friend, “ for you know 
You claimed the sole right to the prize ; 

And since all the money was taken by you, 
With you the dishonesty lies.” 


When people are selfish, dishonest, and mean, 

Their nature in dealing will quickly be seen. 

If the business in question be pleasure or profit, 

Then each thinks, of course, he should have the whole of it; 
But if it should happen it is danger or toil, 

Then, indeed, they will vote for dividing the spoil. 
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